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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


GEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE. 
(Continued from p. 250.) 


prepare the mind of his reader for the reason- 
ing he introduces in support of the historical 
account of creation, gives a variety of illus- 
trations in relation to the earth's surface, the 
height of the mountains—depths of the ocean 


translation by the terms invisible, (from being 
covered with the waters,) and unfurnished, 
from having, as yet, no vegetation. 

“Tt is one of the great triumphs of human 
intellect, that the globular form of the earth 
is proved to demonstration; and to this has 
been added, by the immortal Newton, the 
certain knowledge of that remarkable fact, 
that the globe is slightly flattened at the poles, 
and may, therefore, be termed rather an ob- 
tuse spheroid, than a perfect sphere. 

“ This great and wise man, in considering 
the nature and origin of all things, has said, 
‘It appears probable to me, that God, in the 
beginning, formed matter, in solid, massy, 


to elevate the surface, and would have most 
power at the equator, and least at the poles ; 
Whereas, the opposite force of gravity would 
tend to depress the surface, and would have 
most power at the poles, and least at the equa- 
tor. The result of this inequality of gravita- 
tion must necessarily be, that the original 
sphere, becoming elevated at the equator, but 
not at the poles, and the power by which this 
elevation was occasioned gradually dimirish- 
ing from the equator to the poles, the figure 
would be eventually changed into that of an 
obtuse spheroid.’ 

«Tt being thus shown that such would be 
the necessary result of the compound power 


hard, impenetrable, and movable particles, of|of gravity and centrifugal force, it followed, 
Our author in his first chapter, in order to/such sizes and figures, and with such other 


properties, and in such proportions to space, 
as most conduced to the end for which he form- 
ed them. 

‘*** All material things seemed to have been 
composed of the hard and solid particles 


—of mines, &c., showing what a very small|above mentioned, variously associated in the 
part of the mass of the earth is accessible to first creation by the counsels of an intelligent 
our investigation. Supposing that we could|agent. For, it became him, who created 
study the structure of the earth to the depth|them, to set them in order; and if he did so, 
of five miles, which equals the height of the|it is unphilosophical to seek for any other ori- 
highest mountains, and probably the greatest! gin of this world, or to pretend that it might 
depth of the sea, how does this distance sink|rise out of chaos by the mere laws of nature; 
into insignificance when compared with eight|though, being once formed, it may continue 
thousand miles, the diameter of the globe ?| by these laws for many ages.’ 

We might as well seek an acquaintance with} “When Newton had remarked, that the 
the interior of an orange, by examining the/ planets present to the sight figures of obtuse 
small protuberances of the rind. But, it may| spheroids, and not of perfect spheres ; when 
be said, shall we not study the surface because |he had reflected upon the nature and proper- 
we cannot have access to the interior? We)ties of that particular figure, and had contem- 
say, carry your investigations as far as you/plated those orbs, as subjected in their revo- 
please; but do not set aside the Mosaic history, | lutions to the opposing actions of gravity and 
nor pervert the meaning of words by a strain-| centrifugal force, his penetrating mind at 
ed interpretation to suit a favourite theory,|length discovered, that the rule of harmony 
which cannot be sustained by incontrovertible | and equilibrium betwcen these two contending 


evidence, deduced from established facts. 

«“ We find, that the most remote history 
opens with the assertion, that, ‘in the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth; 
but the earth was invisible and unfurnish- 


ed, and darkness was upon the face of the! 


deep.’ 

“| shall here adopt the corrected transla- 
tion of the Mosaic record, from the numerous 
authorities, and unanswerable arguments 
brought forward by Mr. Granville Penn, in 
his admirable work, entitled, the * Compara- 
tive Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical 
Geologies.’ That estimable writer has prov- 
ed, in the most satisfactory manner, that the 
tohu vabohu of the Hebrew text, the without 
form and void of our translation, was uni- 
formly translated, both by the Septuagint, and 
by the Jewish and Christian churches, for six 
hundred ycars subsequent to the Septuagint 












that those two antagonist forces, acting at the 
same time in the earth, (supPpostNe it to have 
been formed of an uniformly yielding sub- 
stance,) would have worked themselves into 
harmony and equilibrium, by assuming that 
figure, which they would thenceforth main- 
tain. Whereas, if we suppose the case of a 
true sphere, which should consist of a solid 
and resisting substance, the two opposing 
forces would act in perpetual and violent dis- 
cord, with a constant tendency to disunite and 
rend the texture of the fabric. Now Newton 
having maintained that God, in the beginning, 
formed all material things, of such figures and 
properties as most conduced to the end for 
which he formed them; and having demon- 
strated that the property of an obtuse spheroid 
was that which most conduced to the end for 
which God formed the earth, viz. to revolve 
with regularity, and with perfect harmony in 
all its parts; he left it to the capacity of every 
one to draw the obvious inference, in con- 
formity with his known principles, viz. that it 
is highly probable that God has formed the 
earth with the same figure, which it is mani- 


powers was only to be found in the figure of| fest he has given to the other planets, and for 


an obtuse spheroid. 

“In order to render this fact plain to the 
understanding of others, he imagined this 
hypothetical illustration. ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ the 
earth were formed of an uniformly yielding 
substance, and if it were to become deprived 
of its motion, the law of attraction or gravity, 
acting equally, and Without resistance, from 
all points of its surface, towards its centre, 
would cause that yielding substance to settle 
into the figure of a perfect sphere. But if it 
were then to receive a transverse impulse, 
causing it to revolve upon its axis, this new 
impulse would cause a centrifugal force, coun- 
teracting the force of gravity, by urging the 
particles, composing the yielding substance, 
‘om the centre towards the circumference ; and 
thus would produce an alteration in the figure 
of the sphere. For this new force would tend 


which an adequate reason is thus rendered 
plain to the intelligence: and he confirmed 
this argument of probability by adding the po- 
sitive fact, that unless the earth actually was 
flatter at the poles than at the equator, the 
waters of the ocean constantly rising towards 
the latter, must long since have deluged and 
overwhelmed the equatorial regions, and have 
deserted the polar; whereas the waters are 
now retained in equilibrio over the whole sur- 
face of the globe.’ ” 

“ Maclaurin, in his account of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s philosophy, thus draws his inference 
from the above clear and beautiful demonstra- 
tion: — 

“* What we have said of a rium earth 
must hold good of the earth as it is ; for if it 
had not this figure in its solid parts, but a 
spherical figure, the ocean would overflow all 
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necessity of a longer period than twenty-four| by canals, separated by narrow lines and in-| populous cities in Europe or in Asia, so large 
hours for the completion of so great a chemical) sulated plots of ground. Upon these lakes| an expanse of plant in a state of equai health 
process as the supposed production of the earth) are floating gardens, cut off generally from|or juxuriance of growth. The general depth 
from chaos. But if first formations were not| the body of the lake by a belt of reeds; the/uf the floating beds is about two feet, and 
the consequence of a chemical process, which} cultivation of which is not only very singular,| some of them are seven feet broad. The sea- 
Newton considered most unphilosophical, and) but highly profitable, and worthy of imitation/son lasts for three months and a half, begin- 
which our reason, and common sense most|in many parts of Europe as a resource for|ning in June. From the first setting of the 
decidedly condemns, then the extension of the|food for man. ‘The second number of the! fruit to the time of pulling, seven or eight 
period demanded for their production becomes|* Journal of the Geographical Society,” con-|daysare the ordinary period. ‘Thirty full-sized 
unnecessary. tains a notice of the natural productions and/| fruit from each plant, or from ninety to a hun- 
“It may here be objected, that if an Al-| agriculture of Cashmere, from which the fol-| dred from each cone, are the average crops. 
mighty power were able to create the universe} lowing account is compiled: — The seed of the melon is brought annually 
in a perfect state, why should the work have| ‘The city of Cashmere is subject to consi-| from Baltistan, and the first year yields fruit 
occupied a period of six days? Why should|derable inundations, which have become an-|of from four to ten pounds each in weight; 
not all things have started into being, as light| nually more frequent, through the neglect of] but if the seed be re-sown, the produce of the 
is descriged to have done, instantaneously ?|the government in not checking the accumu-|second year exceeds not from two to three 
The only answer that can be made to such) lation of weeds and mud, which diminish the| pounds. No other vegetables are raised upon 
objections, is simply, that it was the will of|depth, and consequently increase the surface) the spaces between the cones, although it is 
God, who, in his wisdom, appears to bave|of the lakes. ‘I'his has suggested the expe-| believed that onions, cresses, and other useful 
had, in this, an ulterior moral view for the|diency of a floating support by which vegeta-| vegetables, might be raised upon them; and 
good of mankind, and for the commemoration| bles are cultivated in safety, deriving as much} water-mint grows spontaneously upon the 
of his own power and glory by his creatures.| moisture as is beneficial without the risk of| floats. 
Time lias accordingly been, by his express| being destroyed. Various aquatic plantsspring} Cashmere, or Cassimere, is one of the 
command, subdivided into six days of labour,|from the bottom of the lakes, as water lilies,| northern provinces of India within the Ganges. 
and one of rest: and so much of the divine| sedges, reeds, &c.; and as the boats which|It is surrounded by mountains, and from its 
wisdom may be traced in this arrangement,| traverse these waters take generally the short-| beauty and fertility has been called the Para- 
that it has been generally admitted by the/est lines they can pursue to their destination,|dise of the Indies. It contains upwards of 
wisest men who have considered the subject,|the lakes are in some parts cut into avenues| 100,000 villages, is well stocked with cattle 
that no human ingenuity could improve upon it.|as it were, separated by beds of sedges and|and game, and is said to be unmolested by 
“ There is also a strong argument to be|reeds. Here the farmer establishes his cu-| beasts of prey. The people are ingenious, 
found in the divine command which establishes|cumber and melon floats by cutting off the} and resemble the Europeans in their persons, 
the hebdomadal division of time, against the] roots of the aquatic plants about two feet un-| and the women are fair and tall. The famous 
theories which demand an extension for the|der water, so that they completely lose all| Cashmere shawls derive their name from this 
days of the creation;—‘ Six days shalt thou|connection with the bottom of the lake, but| country, though at present the supply that ac- 
labour, and do all that thou hast to do; but in| retain their situation in respect to each other.| tually comes from it is comparatively small. 
the seventh day, thou shalt do no work; for in} When thus detached from the soil, they are Penny Magazine. 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the| pressed into somewhat closer contact, and ali 
sea, and all that thereinis, and rested the|formed into long beds of about two yards ere 
seventh day; therefore remember this seventh| broad. The bent of the sedges, “ae and —— _. ere 
day, to keep it holy.’ In this commandment] other plants of the float, are next cut off and| The subjoined extract, in which important 
the days of creation, and working days of|laid upon its surface, and covered with a thin truth is forcibly and beautifully expressed, is 
twenty-four hours, are so completely identified| coat of mud, which, at first interrupted in its from an address delivered at Princeton college, 
in the sense and construction, that nothing but| descent, gradually sinks into the mass of mat-| !ast year, by our distinguished townsman, John 
that species of force, so often resorted to by|ted stalks. ‘The bed floats, but is kept in its| Sergeant. 
philosophy, in support of a weak but favourite} place by a stake of willow driven through it at} “ But of all the blows that can be levelled 
theory, can separate them. each end, which admits of its rising and fall-| at this good cause, there is none so deadly and 
‘* Now, a creation by an Almighty power|ing in accommodation to the rise and fall of| destructive, as that which aims to sever or to 
may as easily be the work of one moment, as|the water. By means of a long pole thrust} weaken the union of learning and religion. 
of a thousand years; and though the laws of|among the reeds at the bottom of the lake) Our fathers thought them inseparable. When 
chemistry are now found to produce crystals,|from the side of a boat, and turned round) they were to build up an edifice for instruction, 
under the hands of the chemist, the great} several times, a quantity of plants are torn off|they laid its foundation in piety, and they 
mind, even of a Davy, has never yet produced | from the bottom, and carried in the boat to| humbly invoked the Divine aid to fill the whole 
either a vegetable or an animal formation; and|the platform, where the weeds are twisted|structure with the light of truth. Nor did 
there is, consequently, no ground for this|into conical mounds about two feet in diame-| they neglect the appointed means. Within its 
demand for time, with respect to any of the} ter at their base, and of the same height, ter-| walls they fixed an altar, not like that in 
Mosaic days on which these creations were| minating at the top in a hollow, which is filled} Athens, inscribed to ‘the unknown God,’ 
first called into being. But we have no reason| with fresh soft mud, and sometimes wood}but to Him who having always manifested 
to suppose that there was any variation in the|ashes. The farmer has in preparationa num-| himself in the works of creation and provi- 
length of the Mosaical days, which are each|ber of cucumber and melon plants, raised| dence, has also made himself known by the 
defined in a manner so similar and distinct.| under mats, and of these when they have four| revelation of his attributes, and of his holy 
We can, therefore, come to no other conclu-|leaves, he places three plants in the basin of| will. Around this altar they thought it right 
sion, than that the Mosaical days were such| every cone or mound, of which a double row/ to assemble daily the youth committed to their 
periods of twenty-four hours, as have ever|runs along the edge of every bed at about two| care, and to endeavour to provide that its fire 
since continued in succession, and will conti-|feet distance from each other. No further|should be fed, and its services be performed, 
nue till ‘ time shall be no more.” A. T. F. | care is necessary except that of collecting the} by pious and learned men; that so the perfume 
fruit, and the expense of preparing the plat-|of its offerings might fill the atmosphere of 
forms and cones is very trifling. Mr. Moor-|the nursery of youth; all human learning be 
croft traversed about fifty acres of these float-| accomplished with the spirit of devotion, and 
ing gardens growing cucumbers and melons,|the recollection of our dependence and our 
and saw not above half a dozen unhealthy| duties be continually present with the effort to 
plants; and he says, he never saw in the cu-| improve the faculties of the mind. Such an 
cumber and melon grounds, in the vicinity of| institution was to be an Alma Mater. It was 















































































The Floating Gardens of Cashmere. 
The city of Cashmere, being the capital o 
the province of ihat name in Asia, is situated 
in the midst of numerous lakes, connected 
with each other, and with the river Vedusta, 









































































For “‘ The Friend.” 
GEORGE KEITH. 
(Concluded from page 254.) 

Thus faithfully and tenderly was George 
treated with by his friends, but ambition and 
bitterness of spirit so thoroughly possessed 
him, that their admonitions were lost upon 
him: he set no bounds to his invectives, 
sometimes uttered against individuals, and 
sometimes against the Society, and at length 
he went so far as to charge a meeting of mi- 
nisters with coming together “ to cloak here- 
sies and deceit, and that there were more 
damnable heresies and doctrines of devils 
among the Quakers, than among any profes- 
sion of protestants.” He had hitherto been 
laboured with privately in meekness and pa- 
tience, but it was judged that this public 
insult required a public acknowledgment, 
which he refusing to make, the monthly 
meeting of Philadelphia proceeded to disown 
him. George’s party, who now held a sepa- 
rate meeting, assumed to themselves the ap- 
pellation of Christian Quakers and Friends, 
and he continuing in the same contentious 
conduct, the quarterly meeting of ministers 
held at Philadelphia, and the yearly meeting 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, held in 
Burlington, in the seventh month, 1692, pub- 
lished their respective testimonies in corrobo- 
ration of the proceedings of Philadelphia 
monthly meeting in his case. 

The matter of controversy, so far as doc- 
trines were concerned, between George 
Keith and his former friends was briefly this; 
whether the knowledge and belief of Christ’s 
life, death, sufferings, resurrection, and as- 
cension be necessary to salvation, to those 


who have no opportunity or possibility of|and warning them to beware of that spirit of 


coming to the knowledge thereof. He was, 
long before, well acquainted with the views 
of Friends on this subject, and had himself 
thus defended them: “ Why may not the 
benefit of Christ’s taking upon him the form 
of man redound unto many who do not ex- 
pressly know it, even as a diseased person 
may receive benefit of a cure applied to him, 


occupied in hearing his allegations, the an- 
swer of Samuel Jennings and Thomas Ducket, 
from America, and the remarks of Thomas 
Wilson and James Dickenson, just returned 
from a religious visit there. After hearing 
all the parties, and fully considering the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the yearly meeting 
came to this conclusion, that the separation 
lay at George Keith’s door, and that he 
had done wrong in printing and publishing to 
the world his differences with his friends ; 
and the advice of the meeting to him was, 
to call in those books of his, or publish some- 
thing to clear the body of the people called 
Quakers, and their ministers, from the gross 
errors charged on some few in America, and 
retract the bitter language in them, so far as 
he was concerned, and sincerely to use his 
utmost endeavours with his friends to termi- 
nate the separation. This judgment and ad- 
vice was drawn up in writing and handed to 
him in the meeting ; and was soon after print- 
ed by one of his party, in a pamphlet con- 
taining very invidious reflections. He reject- 
ed the advice of the yearly meeting, and 
endeavoured to rend the Society in England ; 
but his rude and intemperate conduct frus- 
trated his intentions, and he gained but few 
adherents. 

In Pennsylvania, the principal printing 
press had been very much under his control, 
and he could publish his calumnies without 
fear of reply; in London the case was differ- 
ent, and divers Friends appeared in print 
against him. ‘Thomas Eilwood in particular, 
with the unity of the morning’s meeting, pub- 
lished an excellent epistle to Friends, com- 
memorating the mercies of the Almighty, 


contention and division which bad of late 
appeared in George Keith. As George went 
on printing and publishing his own partial 
accounts of the recent transactions, the 
yearly meeting again took up the subject the 
following year, treated further with him with- 
out good effect, and at length issued its tes- 
timony, declaring him to be actuated by an 


though he have not an express knowledge of|unchristian spirit, that he had gone from the 


all the means and ways, how, from first to 
last, it hath been prepared?” When after- 
wards it was urged upon him that it would be 
hard upon hcnest Gentiles, who were faithful 
to the law written in the heart, if they must 
perish for want of that knowledge they had 
no means of attaining, he would recur to his 
visionary scheme of transmigration, borrow- 
ed from Van Helmont, and answer they could 
not perish, though they should die in that 
state ; but would have an opportunity to hear 


blessed unity of the peaceable spirit of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and had thereby separated 
himself from the holy fellowship of the church 
of Christ, and that whilst he continued in 
an unreconciled and uncharitable state, he 
ought not to preach or pray in any of Friends’ 
meetings, nor to be owned or received as one 
of them, until he gave proof of his unfeigned 
repentance. 

Thus Friends treated him with great for- 
bearance before the final step was taken, in 


the gospel preached, and of being saved|declaring him, in relation to the church, to 


thereby in some future revolution. 
In the spring of 1694, George Keith re- 


be asan heathen man anda publican. He 
now set up in London a separate meeting, at 


turned to England, and attended the yearly|Turner’s Hall, and continued writing against 
meeting, it would seem for the purpose of|Friends, who found an able advocate in 
appealing against the proceedings of Friends} Thomas Ellwood. Having for some time 
in America; for an epistle from thence being| endeavoured to court the favour of the epis- 
read, specifying his contentious conduct, their|copal clergy, and raised their hopes of his 
labour with him, and the grounds of their} bringing over to their communion many of 
disowning him, George requested to be heard| his late fellow members, in the year 1700 
in his own defence ; and after the other busi-| George was ordained a priest by the Bishop 
ness of the meeting was concluded, his re-| of London, and received employment in his 


quest was granted, and nearly ten days were] new vocation as a curate. 
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Meanwhile his partisans in America fell 
into contentions amongst themselves, princi- 
pally about water-baptism, the supper, and 
the lawfulness of oaths. A portion of the 
most sincere in time saw and deplored their 
error, and, upon hearty repentance, were re- 
conciled to Friends, whilst others turned, 
some to the episcopalians, some to the bap- 
tists, and a number threw off all profession 
of religion, so that the separate meetings 
dwindled, and in six or seven years the new 
society became extinct. 

After having preached up and down in 
England, wherever the bishops thought fit, 
in 1701, he was sent to New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, &c., in the character of 
a missionary, with letters of recommendation 
from the society for propagating the gospel 
in fureign parts. He appears to have had 
little success with any class, and many of the 
baptists, who had formerly sided with him, 
now looked upon him with disdain for wear- 
ing a clergyman’s gown. 

In John Richardson’s journal is contained 
an account of an interview he had with 
George at Lynn, in Massachusetts, in which his 
character was fully exposed in the presence 
of many of the inhabitants. The next day, 
George attended Friends’ meeting, wherein 
John Richardson powerfully preached the 
gospel, commencing with these words, “ In 
that way you call heresy do we worship the 
God of our fathers, believing all things that 
are written concerning Jesus Christ, both as 
to his godhead and manhood,” which he 
opened largely, the Lord’s heavenly baptising 
power accompanying his ministry. The peo- 
ple were attentive and well satisfied, and 
even George professed to have been refreshed 
in the meeting. They met again in Rhode 
Island, and afterwards at Flushing on Long 
Island ; but he gave Friends little trouble, for 
intelligence having reached the latter place, 
that George had by some means obtained pos- 
session of fifty pounds, a part of a consider- 
able legacy left by Col. West to poor Friends 
of London, and it being proved upon him 
that he had received that sum, and never ac- 
counted for it, in wrong of the poor, he was 
slighted by most of the people as well as 
Friends. 

The next year, Thomas Story fell in with 
George at Shrewsbury, in New Jersey, where 
he and a fellow missionary named Talbot, 
proposed holding a public controversy with 
Friends, and for that purpose fixed an hour, 
which would be about the middle of their 
usual time of worship; but they, hoping at 
that time to be more profitably employed, de- 
clined attending it. 

Samuel Bownas also met with George at 
Flushing, and has given in his journal an ac- 
count of the trouble and persecution he en- 
dured, partly by George’s instigation ; he was 
arbitrarily detained in prison nearly twelve 
months. His imprisonment excited the sym- 
pathy of the inhabitants, while George’s 
conduct produced a contrary effect with re- 
spect to him, and consequently he had but 
little success in making proselytes among 
them. 

After spending more than a year in these 
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parts, and southward as far as Virginia, George | length not only Christian kindness, but even 
embarked for England, where he obtained as|common courtesy was lost sight of, whilst a 
the reward of his labours, the benefice of|persecuting spirit bore sway within him. 


Edberton in Sussex, and there continued 
publishing his invectives against his former 
friends; but his restless disposition involved 
him in contention with his parishioners. The 
subject of their disputes was the tithes, a 
fruitful source of difficulty wherever that un- 
christian mode of forcing a maintenance is 
resorted to. . Not content with the accustom- 
ed income of his parish, reported to exceed 


one hundred pounds per annum, he —s 


sometimes take the tithes in kind ; sometimes 


let them to others; trying every method to| 
raise the income to the utmost, and extend-}due discouragement when eminent instru- 


ing his claim to the smallest articles, even to 
the tenth of the eggs of a single fowl, and a: 
like portion of the garden rvots of the poor- 
est inhabitant, by which he lost the affec- 
tions of his hearers, who were quite disgust- 
ed with his meanness and his avarice. 

He was afflicted with infirmity and lame- 
ness for three years before his decease, and 
his parishioners manifested their want of af- 
fectionate feeling, by lodging a complaint 
against him for neglect of duty ; for letting 
the parsonage house go to decay for want of 
needful repairs ; for neither preaching him- 
self, nor hiring acurate to officiate in his 
stead. It appears that he had so far indulged 
his propensity to contention, that he could 
hardly keep upon good terms with any ; and 
many of his neighbours were accustomed to 
say, they should be glad if the Quakers would 
take him back again, so that they might be 
rid of so turbulent a spirit. 

His decease is supposed to have taken 
place about the year 1714. There is some 
ground to hope, that near his lafter end, he 
had some hours of serious reflection, wherein 
he was sensible of the peaceful state he once 
enjoyed in fellowship with Friends, and felt 
remorse for its loss; for paying a visit at 
Hurstpierpoint, and a conversation arising 
concerning the Quakers, he owned before 
several persons, “ that since he had left them, 
he had Jost one qualification they had amongst 
them, that in their religious meetings they 
could stop all thoughts which hindered their 
devotions, which he very much admired he 
could never attain to since.’’ Near the close 
of his life, he was visited by a Friend, which 
he appeared to receive kindly, and amongst 
other remarks, expressed himself to this ef- 
fect; “I wish I had died when 1 was a Qua- 
ker, for then I am sure it would have been 
well with my soul.” 


This account of George Keith is now 


brought toaclose. The gradations by which} wonted confidence of this pious monarch in 
he fell from a state of grace, and of Christian| the protecting arm of the Almighty. Senna- 
fellowship with Friends, until at length he|cherib, the successor of Shalmanezer on the 
became an opposer and persecutor of that/throne of Assyria, wishing to reduce Heze- 
faith he once preached and suffered for, have|kiah once more under his power, advanced 
been sufficiently unfolded in the preceding! with a powerful army and took possession of 
narrative. A neglect of inward watchfulness|the strong cities of Judah. 
and daily self-denial, left his mind exposed to/ seized with fear at the rapidity of his enemy’s 
the darkening cloud of speculative error, and| conquests, and supposed that even Jerusalem 
the pride of a deceived heart prevented his| itself would soon fall a prey to his victorious 
accepting in meekness the labours of love! arms. 
extended for his recovery. Self-exaltation| without giving himself time for calm delibera- 
and a domineering spirit was fostered, and at|tion, he despatched a submissive message to 
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Sennacherib, expressive of his surrow fot 
having offended him, and requesting him to 
name terms of peace. The Assyrian monarch 
was then encamped before Lachish, an ancient 
city, about twenty-three miles southwest of 
Jerusalem, and near the western boundary of 
the tribe of Judah. He demanded three bun- 
dred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold. 
The talent of silver was equal to fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty dollars and eighty-three cents 
of our money; and that of gold to twenty-four 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
lars and thirty-three cents; so that the amount 
of his demand as the price of peace was four 
hundred and fifty-six thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars, to be paid in silver, and seven 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars in gold. 
This sum, which, in the days of Solomon, 
would have been considered as of no great 
moment, Hezekiah was by no means prepar- 
ed to pay out of the resources of his treasury. 
He found himself unable to meet the demand, 
without despoiling the temple of some of that 
very furniture with which himself had enrich- 
ed it. He cut off the gold with which the 
doors had been overlaid, and took away, in- 
deed, all the gold and silver out of the temple, 
to send to the king of Assyria. Sennacherib, 
however, having obtained the spoil, refused to 
grant the promised peace; but having now 
weakened his enemy, he determined to take 
advantage of the position he had gained, and 
to reduce him entirely within his power. He- 
zekiah now saw his treachery, and resolved 
to put the capital city of his kingdom in a pro- 
per state for defence. With the advice of his 
princes and the brave men of his court, he 
stopped all the fountains which were outside 
the city, and “the brook which ran through 
the midst of the land,” probably the brook 
Kedron, in order that the besieging army on 
their arrival might suffer from a want of wa- 
ter. He repaired the wall and increased its 
height, making a second rampart outside. 
He also repaired the fortifications of Millo, 
between the old city of Jerusalem, or Jebus, 
and the city of David on Mount Zion. There 
was anciently a deep valley between these two 
places, which was filled up by Solomon, and 
the castle or tower of Millo built upon it. It 
is necessary to bear in mind, that Jerusalem 
was built upon four hills, viz. Acra, on which 
stood the ancient city of Jebus, on the north- 
west; Zion on the southwest; Bezetha, or 
the new city, on the northeast; and Moriah on 
the southeast. On this latter was the temple 
of Solomon erected; and at the bottom of its 
precipitous cliffs ran the brook Kedron, in a 
deep and rocky dell, over which was built in 
process of time, a strong stone bridge. The 
whole site, indeed, of Jerusalem, might be 
considered as one mountain or limestone rock, 
with steep ascents on every side except the 
north, and surrounded by a deep valley, again 
encompassed with hills, in the form of an am- 
phitheatre. 


Sennacherib sent three of his officers, Tar- 
tan, Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh, with a great 
army, to besiege Hezekiah, while he remain- 
ed with a considerable force still before La- 
chish. Rabshakeh was a man of very fluent 
speech, and is supposed by some writers, to 















































What more impressive example could be given 
of the force of our Lord’s declaration, “ If, 
therefore, the light that isin thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” What a 
serious admonition does it furnish to attend 
in humility of heart to the apostle’s injunc- 
tion, “ Wherefore, let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

Whilst to the gifted merhbers of the church 
this case is fraught with solemn warning, 
those who are exercised for the peace and 
prosperity of Zion, ought not to yield to un- 


ments fall from their stedfastness, and engage 
in the unhallowed work of division. The 
downfall of individuals is not the downfall of 
the church. This is founded ona rock. The 
Lord can still “send the rod of his strength 
out of Zion, and rule in the midst of his ene- 
mies.”’ That which man in his own strength 
has built, will sooner or later come to de- 
cay. Let the humble, careful traveller be 
encouraged to look to the great head of 
the church, and endeavour to stand faithful 
to his cause, watching over his own heart, 
“Jest at any time the cares of this world, and 
the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts of 
other things, entering in, choke the word, 
and it become unfruitful ;” ‘* looking dili- 
gently lest any man fail of the grace of God, 
lest any root of bitterness springing up, trou- 
ble’? the church, “ and thereby many be de- 
filed.” As this is the daily concern of the 
living members, we may reverently trust that 
the Lord will preserve 4 remnant to stand for 
his cause and testimony, and that in his own 
time he will * comfort Zion, he will comfort 
all her waste places, and he will make her 
wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the 
garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall 
be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody.” 


Biography of Scripture Characters. 
HEZEKIAH, KING OF JUDAH. 
(Concluded from page 246.) 

Under the righteous government which was 
now established, the kingdom of Judah conti- 
nued prosperous for many years. Hezekiah 
refused to remain tributary to the king of As- 
syria, as his father had been; and he also 
gained advantages over the Philistines, the 
constant enemies of Israel and Judah. But 
about the fourteenth year of his reign a time 
of trial was permitted to attend him, which 
appears to have shaken for a short period the 


Hezekiah was 


Under the influence of this panic, and 
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have been a renegade Jew, in the service of}ed while worshipping in the temple of one of|the pool of Gihon, which is supposed to be 
Assyria. With more probability he may be/his idols, by twoof his own sons, who escaped) the upper pool. It is a very large basin, cut 
presuined to have belonged to the captive na-/into the land of Ararat or Armenia.. Heze-| down apparently about ten feet into the rock, 
tion of Israel, many of whom bore an invete-|kiah was now relieved from all apprehension} and having a way down to it by steps. There 
rate hatred to their brethren of Judah. These|of the Assyrian power, and received numer-|is a canal from the pool to the city, which is 
Assyrians came up and fixed themselves within | ous congratulations from his friends and allies| uncovered part of the way, and, it is said, 
a short distance of the wall of the city; and|of the neighbouring nations. But it was not} goes to the pool in the streets near the holy 
three of Ilezekiah’s officers, Eliakim, the/long before his tranquillity was disturbed by a|sepulchre. ‘This canal is most probably the 
steward, Shebna, the secretary, and Joah, the | severe illness, in which he was warned to set| “ conduit” mentioned as being constructed by 
recorder, came out to hear what they had to/his house in order for a speedy dissolution.| King Hezekiah. 
say. Rabshakeh was the chief speaker, who| IIe prayed, however, to the Lord most earn-| After a reign of about twenty-nine years, 
endeavoured by all means to discourage them |estly for a prolongation of his life; and Isaiah| the period at length arrived when this excellent 
and their king from offering any resistance. | was commanded to promise him an extension| king was to exchange his earthly crown for 
The Jewish officers, fearing the effect of what) of fifteen years. By the prophet’s direction,| one of enduring glory. “ He slept with his 
he said on the people who were watching|be made use of a poultice of figs, which ef-| fathers, and was buried in the chief of the 
them from the wall, requested him to speak |fected a complete and speedy cure, go that in| sepulchres of the sons of David. And all 
in the Syrian language, which they under-|three days he was able to go up into the tem.| Tadah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem did 
stood. But with malicious mocking, Rabsha-|ple to return thanks to the Almighty for his} him honour at his death.” He was in his 
keh cried aloud in the Jewish language, to|restoration. A remarkable circumstance con-| twenty-fifth year when he ascended the throne, 
discourage all the people from putting any|nected with his recovery was the prediction,/so that he died at the age of about fifty-four. 
confidence in their king. They, however,|in order to confirm him in the truth of what 
were true in their allegiance, and answered |Isaiah promised, that the shadow on the sun- 
him not a word. Hezekiah was much trou-|dial of Ahaz should retreat ten degrees; which 
bled at hearing the threatening message sent|retrocession actually took place, as foretold by 
him by these men, and despatched messengers | the prophet. 
to the prophet Isaiah, to request his prayers} On his recovery, the king was congratulated 
to Jehovah for the safety of the city. ‘The|by a letter and presents from Merodach-Bala- 
prophet returned an encouraging answer, de-|dan, the king of Babylon, a circumstance 
siring the king not to be afraid for the words| which may give some idea of the estimation in 
which he had heard. In the name of the Al-|which this virtuous prince was held by the 
mighty he declared respecting this idolatrous|neighbouring nations. Hezekiah, however, 
monarch, “ Behold, I will send a blast upon|on this occasion, seems to have yielded to the 
him, and he shall hear a rumour, and shall| weakness and vanity of the human heart. He 
return to his own land; and I will cause him|was flattered by the attentions shown to him 
to fail by the sword in his own jand.” This|by so great a monarch, and imprudently in- 
prediction was soon accomplished. Rabsha-|troduced the ambassadors to a view of all the 
keh returned and found that his master had|treasures of his palace and the temple. Isaiah 
left Lachish, and was besieging Libnah, a|received a divine intimation of this act of the 
town not far distant, having in the mean time|king, and going to the palace asked him, who 
routed the forces of Tirhakah, king of Ethi-|those men were, and what they said. The 
opia, who had come out against him. Hej|king replied, that they came from a far coun- 
now sent forth other messengers, with a blas-|try—from Babylop. “What have they seen 
phemous letter to Hezekiah, denying the/in thine house?’ asked the prophet. Heze- 
power of the God of Israel to deliver any out|kiah acknowledged that he had shown them 
of his hand, and threatening Jerusalem with} all the treasures of his kingdom, and received 
the same fate that had befallen the other cities|in reply the prophetic declaration, that the 
against which he had turned his arms. Heze-}days should come in which all these treasures 
kiah read the letter, and immediately went up| of which he had made so great a boast, should 
to the house of the Lord, and spread it before|be carried away to Babylon. For his conso- 
Jehovah, with a pathetic and sublime suppli-| lation, however, as he had not erred through 
cation for help in this distressed condition. |perverseness nor turned away from the Lord 
His prayer reached the ears of the divine} willingly, it was promised that his own days 
Majesty, and the prophet Isaiah was commis-|should be blest with peace. How he spent 
sioned to send a message to him, promising |the remaining fifteen years of his life, we have 
the safety of Jerusalem, and even assuring|no particular account; but from one circum- 
him that the army of Sennacherib should not|stance mentioned, we may conclude, with 
be permitted to come near the city. Accord-|some degree of probability, that he employed 
ingly, that very night the messenger of the|himself in improving the city of Jerusalem, 
Lord passed through the camp of the Assy-|and perhaps in consolidating the prosperity 
rians, and destroyed nearly the whole army.| which he had been so eminently instrumental 
This messenger has been supposed to have/in introducing. He is said to have brought 
been the simoom, a hot pestilential wind, not} water into the city, by constructing a conduit, 
unusual in the eastern countries, which fre-|and turning the upper fountain of Gihon, by a 
quently destroys vast numbers of men by in-|subterraneous course, into the west side of the 
stantaneous suffocation. This would accord |city of David. There is still a large square 
with the prophet’s declaration, that the Lord|cistern in the ravine to the west of the city, 
would “ send a blast upon him.” But what-|mentioned by the traveller, Dr. Richardson, 
ever may have been the nature of this messen-|as a little to the south of the Jaffa Gate. It 
ger of destruction, it appears that in one night|is said to be two hundred and fifty paces long, e ; 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand of the|and one hundred broad, and appears to be the/lines the stroog desire, the ardent longing of 
Assyrian army were destroyed. The king|lower pool of Gibon. Nearly a mile to the|the exiled and imprisoned spirit, to wing its 
departed to Nineveh, and was soon after kill-|N. N. W. of this, is another pool, called also| flight away and be at rest! The strain bears 
















































































For “ The Friend.” 

Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain. 

It has given me pleasure to meet with se- 
veral specimens of Spanish poetry recently in 
‘“The Friend,’ derived from a neat little 
volume translated by our accomplished coun- 
tryman, Professor Longfellow, of Bowdoin 
college. ‘This small collection is preceded by 
an introductory essay by the translator, on the 
Moral and Devotional Poetry of Spain, which 
is in itself a delightful literary treat, exhibiting 
great delicacy of fancy and taste, combined 
with unusual purity and elegance in style. 
The following quotation is given as an exem- 
plification: 

“ Thus far have I spoken of the devotional 
poetry of Spain as modified by the peculiari- 
ties of religious faith and practice. Considered 
apart from the dogmas of a creed, and as the 
expression of those pure and elevated feelings 
of religion, which are not the prerogative of 
any One sect or denomination, but the com- 
mon privilege of all, it possesses strong claims 
to our admiration and praise. I know of 
nothing in any modern tongue so beautiful, as 
some of its finest passages. The thought 
springs heavenward from the soul,—the lan- 
guage comes burning from the lip. The ima- 
gination of the poet seems spiritualised; with 
nothing of earth and all of heaven;—a hea- 
ven, like that of his own native clime, without 
a cloud, or a vapour of earth, to obscure its 
brightness. His voice, speaking the harmo. 
nious accents of that noble tongue, seems to 
flow from the lips of an angel,—melodious to 
the ear, aud to the internal sense,—breathing 
those 


‘ Effectual whispers, whose still voice 
The soul itself more feels than hears.’ 





“Some of the sonnets of Francisco de Al- 
dana, a writer remarkable for the beauty of 
his conceptions, and the harmony of his verse, 
are illustrations of this semark. In what 
glowing language he describes the aspirations 
of the soul for its paternal heaven,—its celes- 
tial home !—how beautifully portrays in a few 
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our thoughts upwards with it;—it transports 
us to the heavenly country;—it whispers to 
the soul, higher, immortal spirit !—higher ! 

“The most prevailing characteristics of 
Spanish devotional poetry are warmth of ima- 

ination, and depth and sincerity of feeling. 

he conception is always striking and original, 
and when not degraded by dogmas, and the 
poor, puerile conceits arising from them, beau- 
tiful and sublime. This results from the frame 
and temperament of the mind, and is a gene- 
ral characteristic of the Spanish poets, not 
only in this department of song, but in all the 
others. The very ardour of imagination, 
which, exercised upon minor themes, leads 
them into extravagance and hyperbole, when 
left to act in a higher and wider sphere, con- 
ducts them nearer and nearer to perfection. 
When imagination spreads its wings in the 
bright regions of devotional song,—in the pure 
empyrean,—judgment should direct its course, 
but there is no danger of its soaring too high. 
The heavenly land still lies beyond its utmost 
flight. There are heights it cannot reach; 
there are fields of air, which tire its wing; 
there is a splendour which dazzles its vision; — 
for there is a glory, ‘ which eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.’ 

“ But perhaps the greatest charm of the 
devotional poets of Spain is their sincerity. 
Most of them were ecclesiastics,—men who 
had, in sober truth, renounced the realities of 
this life for the hopes and promises of an- 
other. We are not to suppose that all who 
take holy orders are saints; but we should be 
still farther from believing that all are hypo- 
crites. It would be even more absurd to sup- 
pose, that none are sincere in their professions, 
than that all are. Besides, with whatever 
feelings a man may enter the monastic life, 
there is something in its discipline and priva- 
tions, which has a tendency to wean the mind 
from earth,—and to fix it upon heaven. Doubt- 
less many have seemingly renounced the world 
from motives of worldly aggrandisement; and 
others have renounced it, because it has re- 
nounced them. The former have carried with 
them to the cloister their earthly ambition, and 
the latter their dark misanthropy; and though 
many have daily kissed the cross, and yet 
grown hoary in iniquity, and shrived their 
souls that they might sin more gaily on,—yet 
solitude works miracles in the heart, and many 
who enter the cloister from worldly motives, 
find it a schoo! wherein the soul may be train- 
ed to more holy purposes and desires. There 
is not half the corruption and hypocrisy within 
the convent’s walls, that the church bears the 
shame of hiding in its bosom. Hermits may 
be holy men, though knaves have sometimes 
been hermits. Were they all hypocrites, who 
of old for their soul’s sake exposed their naked 
bodies to the burning sun of Syria? Were 
they, who wandered houseless in the solitudes 
of Engaddi? Were they, who dwelt beneath 
the palm-trees by the Red Sea ?—Oh, no! 
They were ignorant,—they were deluded,— 
they were fanatic,—but they were not hypo- 
crites,—if there be any sincerity in human 
professions and human actions,—they were not 
hypocrites. During the middle ages, there 
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was corruption in the church,—foul, shameful 
corruption; and now also hypocrisy may 
scourge itself in feigned repentance, and am- 
bition hide its face beneath a hood; yet all is 








His soul to Him, who gave it, rose ;— 

God lead it to its long repose, 
Its glorious rest ! 

And though the good man’s sun has set, 

Its light shall linger round us yet, 


not therefore rottenness that wears a cowl! Bright, radiant, blest. 
Many a pure spirit, through heavenly-minded- 8. R. 
ness, and an ardent, though mistaken zeal, ‘ 


has fled from the temptations of the world to 
seek in solitude and self-communion, a closer 





walk with God. And notinvain. ‘They have 
found the peace they sought. They have felt, 
indeed, what many profess to feel, but do not 
feel,—that they are strangers and sojourners 
here, travellers who are bound for their home 
in a far country. It is this feeling which we 
speak of as giving a peculiar charm to the de- 
We compare its 
spirit with the spirit which its authors have 
exhibited in their lives. They speak of having 
given up the world, and it is no poetical hy- 
perbole;—they speak of longing to be free 


votional pootry of Spain. 


from the weakness of the flesh, that they may 


commence their conversation in heaven, and 
we feel that they had already begun it in lives 


of penitence, meditation, and prayer.” 
The principal poem in the collection is by 


Don Jorge Manrique, “ who, in the language 
of his historian, ‘in an elegant ode, full of 
poetic beauties, and the rich embellishments 


of genius and high moral reflections, mourned 
the death of his father as with a funeral hymn.’ 


This praise is not exaggerated. The poem is 


a model in its kind. Its conception is solemn 
and beautiful; and in accordance with it the 
style moves on,—calm, dignified, and majes- 
tic.”’ 

In a former volume of * The Friend” was 


inserted several stanzas from this poem. The 
subjoined, with the alteration of a word or 
two, to adapt them to the present purpose, are 


the closing stanzas of the same, and seem 
sweetly in harmony with the holy serenity and 


chastened joy of the redeemed spirit about 


to be disengaged from the shackles of mor- 
tality:— - 


“O death, no more, no more delay; 
My spirit longs to flee away, 
And be at rest; 
The will of heaven my will shall be,— 
I bow to the divine decree, 
To God's behest. 
My soul is ready to depart, 
No thought rebels, the obedient heart 
Breathes forth no sigh ; 
The wish, on earth to linger still, 
Were vain, when ’t is God’s sovereign will 
That we shall die. 


“ O Thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth; 
Thou, that to thy divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth,— 
And in that form didst suffer here, 
Torment, and agony, and fear, 
So patiently ; 
By thy redeeming grace alone, 
And not for merits of my own, 
O pardon me !” 


As thus the dying Christian prayed, 
Without one gathering mist or shade 
Upon his mind, 
Encircled by his ramily, 
Watched by affection’s gentle eye, 
So soft and kind, 


Easy method of giving greater strength and firmness 
to thread, network, cordage, and coarse cloth.—The 
lixiviam of oak bark has been employed for scarcely 
any other purpose than that of the tanner, and yet 
it is applicable to a great variety of uses. If thread, 
cords, nets, coarse linen, &c., Le stceped in it, they 
acquire greater firmness and durability. Fishermen 
have long resorted to this. Nothing is more apt to 
spoil than skins, and yet this preserves them. It is 
the same with hempen and linen cloth. They contain 
much gummy and resinous matter, which, with tan- 
nin, forms an envelope and thus adds to their dura- 
bility. Linen ought not to steep more than eight or 
ten days in this solution: it acquires a very brown 


colour. When this colour fades the operation may 
be repeated. 


The best method of preserving nets and cordage is 
the following : dissolve two pounds of Flemish glue 
in fifteen gallons of water, dip the nets, &c. into this 
solution and then steep them in a strong solution of 
oak or chestnut bark,—the tannin combines with the 
gelatine, and forms, between the fibres of tho hemp, 
a solid network which adds great strength to the 
cords. Any bark which contains tannin may be em- 
ployed in making a decoction ; so bones, parings of 
skin, remains of fish, &c., and generelly all sub. 
stances containing gelatine may be used in making a 
gelatinous solution. Fishermen, who often throw 
away on the shore gelatinous fish, may use thom for 
this purpose.—Jour. des Connais. Usuelles. 


Cheap mode by which farmers and others may manu- 
‘acture charcoal.—Provide a hollow cylindrical cast 
iron back log for the fire place, not so long but that 
it may become heated throughout its length. One 
end may be permanently closed and the other cover- 
ed with acap. Drill small holes in it froin one ond 
to the other, about a line in diameter. Fill this back 
log with blocks of wood or chips, and put on the cap. 
When heated, the inflammable air and tar that issue 
from the holes will aid the fire. In defect of a cast 


iron log, a joint of stove pipe may answer tempora- 
rily.—Jbid. 


A tried recipe for burns.—Keep on hand a saturated 
solution of alam, (four ounces in a quart of hot wa- 
ter,) dip a cotton cloth in this solution and lay it 
immediately on the burn. As soon as it shall have 
become hot or dry, replace it by another, and thus 
continue the compress as often as it dries, which it 
will, at first, do very rapidly. The pain immediately 
ceases, and in twenty-four hours under this treat- 
ment the wound will be healed, especially if the so- 
lution be applied before the blistors are formed. The 
astringent and drying quality of the alum completely 
prevents them. The deepest turns, those causod by 
boiling water, drops of melted metal, phosphorus, 
gunpowder, fulminating powder, &c., have all been 
cured by this specific.—Jbid. 


Scotish method of preserving eggs—Dip them, du- 
ring one or two minutes in boiling water. The white 
of the egg then forms a kind of membrane, which 
envelopes the interior and defends it from the air. 


This method is preferable to the varnish proposed by 
Reaumur. 


Preservation of skins —J. Stegard, tanner at Ty- 
man, in Hungary, completely preserves raw hides 
from putrefaction, and restores those that are tainted, 
by applying to them, with a brush, a layer of pyrolig- 
neous acid. They absorb it very speedily, and it oc- 
casions no injury nor diminution of their value. 
Recueil Industrielle. 
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